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MAURICE W. MOE 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 



The eternal quest of the English teacher is for methods to 
eliminate the exercise spirit from composition work. The born 
teacher is more or less successful in this quest through the choice 
of familiar theme subjects, through the opening up of these sub- 
jects in class to show their unsuspected content of theme material, 
and in general through the exercise of his personality in stimulating 
the pupils to an enthusiastic interest in what they are to write 
about. But all these things having been done, there remains a 
considerable vestige of the exercise idea. The pupil is still doing 
a piece of assigned work on theme paper to hand in at a stated 
time for the purpose of getting a passing-mark. Is there any 
stimulus which — to quote Madame Montessori — will lead the 
pupil "to explode into writing" and write things from a powerful 
personal incentive ? While I have no panacea to offer, I wish to 
speak of something unknown to most teachers which will open up 
an entirely new field of interest to many pupils. 

This is organized amateur journalism. Nearly everyone knows 
of ambitious young boys and girls who have been infected with the 
publishing bee and have blossomed out as editors of little papers or 
magazines. It is not generally known, however, that many of 
these young Franklins belong to an association that has members in 
nearly every state in the Union and that they issue their journals 
with more or less regularity and send them to all fellow-members. 
The association itself issues a bimonthly official organ containing 
reports from the officers, interesting notes about amateurs, and 
extensive criticisms of all papers published. Every endeavor is 
made to promote a friendly spirit and a love of writing among the 
members, through correspondence and mutual criticism and even 

1 Address delivered at a meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
at Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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through a bureau of private criticism conducted by professionals, 
who give their services without charge. This brief synopsis of the 
scope of amateur journalism will suffice, as it is not the province 
of this article to advertise the United Amateur Press Association 
of America, but to show how the English-teacher can use it to 
advantage. 

Naturally, to interest his pupils in the work the teacher must 
first become an active amateur journalist himself. The mechanical 
part of the process is simple. An application to the secretary, 
accompanied with an insignificant initiation fee and an original 
piece of writing to serve as a credential, enrols one as a member. 
Getting into active touch with the amateurs at large takes more 
time, but a month or two of willing effort will accomplish it. The 
outlay of a few dollars on a four- or eight-page paper will bring 
the quickest results; but this is not absolutely necessary, as there 
is a manuscript bureau which will take the work of the new member 
and place it with amateur publishers, who are eager to get contri- 
butions for their journals. In this way a new member can easily 
get his work published and become known to the association. 
Once known, he is showered with periodicals of all sorts and sizes, 
containing his own articles, criticisms of them, and references to 
him. Before long the delight of the game begins to get into his 
system. The next thing is to pass it on to the pupils. 

If the school has a paper, the staff and its contributors present 
the best point of attack. Of course the hardest part of the task 
is to secure the first few recruits and keep them at it long enough 
to show them the possibilities of the work. The thing to aim for 
is the publication as soon as possible of a little paper or two, either 
individually or by co-operation. If that is impossible, see that 
the pupils' manuscripts are placed in other papers without delay 
and that publishers do not forget them on mailing-day. Then 
introduce them by letter to other amateurs and get them to corre- 
spond. The United Amateur Press Association contains some of 
the most delightful correspondents it has ever been my good 
fortune to know, and a letter or two from some of them will do much 
to awaken the interest of the recruit. As soon as several enthu- 
siastic amateurs have been developed it will be found profitable to 
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form a local amateur club as a branch of the national organization. 
This society will have most of the features of the average high- 
school literary society, but in addition it will have the inimitable 
flavor of amateur journalism. As anything prepared for the pro- 
grams can always be sent to the manuscript bureau, the idea of 
writing for publication will always be present. Then, too, there 
will be club letters from other locals throughout the country and 
from the national officers. These things will tend to broaden the 
pupils' vision and inspire them to write in return. 

Enough has been said to show that we have here an entirely 
new and unhackneyed set of incentives to write. What the pupils 
write in this way is not so important; that they are led to write 
often and on their own incentive is the main thing. But, someone 
may inquire, will this touch a large part of the student body? 
Will it not attract merely that group of students who write upon 
small provocation anyway and who are usually found contributing 
to the high-school paper? As a matter of fact, the school paper 
is a most valuable but limited field for amateur effort; and be- 
sides, as my experience has shown, this publication, being semi- 
professional in character, has not such a strong appeal to the average 
student as a little paper that is a personal venture of his own or of 
several fellow-amateurs. I have found, too, that when the leaven 
of amateur journalism spreads through the school a lot of merely 
mediocre English students begin to be attracted by the lure of the 
game, students who have never before thought of writing except 
as an unmitigated bore, but who have that desire, more or less 
latent in everyone, of seeing themselves in print. Some will never 
write except under compulsion; for them no sugar-coated bait can 
be devised. But amateur journalism will do the work if anything 
will. Try it and see. 1 Not only will you derive unlimited pleasure 
from the hobby yourself; some of your pupils will be stimulated 
to write prolifically and others will be given an interest in com- 
position they would not otherwise have known. 

1 The author will be glad to supply further information about amateur journalism 
to any who desire it. The president of the United Amateur Press Association for the 
current year, Miss Dora M. Hepner, R.F.D. No. 6, Columbus, Ohio, will also be 
glad to answer any questions. 



